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Welcome, New Members 
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Nix Wadden and Family 
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Victor Miller, Maryhelen H. Posey, 
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Council Report 

Dave Smythe 

Support for A Conservation Area 

The Club has written a letter of support to Queen’s University for its initiative 
to acquire 1500 acres of lakes, wetlands and maturing second growth forest 
known as the “Back Lakes” tract, adjacent to its Biological Station near Chaf- 
feys Locks. Members who have joined one of the Club’s periodic field trips to 
this area, (see Coming Events this issue) know it to be excellent for birds and 
butterflies; in particular, it is a proven habitat for the endangered Cerulean 
Warbler. 

This tract, in combination with the 2000 acres of the Biological Station would 
create a “Conservation Reserve for Warblers, Wetlands, Science and Educa¬ 
tion.” To secure the purchase, the University must raise funds from various 
agencies, some of which look for letters of support from individuals and groups 
such as the OFNC that know the area and its features. The Club is happy to 
support this endeavour and hopes that the University will be successful. 

Conservation Action Fund 

Council has established a “Conservation Action Fund” in the name of Louise 
de Kiriline Lawrence to honour her interest in the natural world. A bequest to 
the Club from her estate forms the initial core funding, but it is intended to add 
to this from: 

• proceeds from the sale of “Nature and Natural Areas in Canada’s Capital” 

• donations and bequests to the OFNC specified for conservation purposes 

• donations and bequests to the OFNC not specified for any other purpose, as 
approved by Council 

• proceeds from the sale of OFNC items as approved by Council 

The fund will be available with the approval of Council, for expenditures such 
as legal fees for court challenges, expert witnesses and presentations, field 
studies, and publication of information. 

Letter to Elementary Schools 

The Education & Publicity Committee has written to elementary schools 
in the Ottawa area to make them aware of the potential of T& L as resource 
material for young naturalists. The letter also suggests that students who have 
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an interest in natural history might enjoy membership in the Macoun Field 
Club, a club for young naturalists which has been in existence for 45 years 
and is jointly sponsored by the Canadian Museum of Nature and the OFNC. 
Activities of the Club are designed for three age groups in grades 4-13 and in¬ 
clude weekly meetings, field trips, conservation projects and publication of 
their own magazine. 13 


Letter to the Editor, March, 1994 
A Voice Crying in the Wilderness? 

Sheila C. Thomson 

It is lonely being the one member (in a club of some 1,100 naturalists) to decry 
the recent manoeuvring around provisions in the Club’s constitution. Some un¬ 
constitutional shortcuts were taken, in order to avoid the time-consuming 
process of giving the members full opportunity to scrutinize each proposed 
change to the constitution, grasp the implications, and approve or reject in¬ 
dividual changes. 

There’s no denying that democracy is inefficient and messy. Rubber-stamping 
Council-approved changes to the constitution is quick and easy, and it does 
free up time for natural history instead of administration. It may take a crisis in 
Club policy before individual members appreciate that, for example, the 
present wording of this rushed-through constitution leaves members at large 
without even the right to propose amendments. We get the kind of government 
we deserve. I’ll cease my unavailing wails of protest, and instead take myself off 
to the wilds, where the howl of the timber wolf echoes my mood precisely. 13 



Along Moodie Drive 


Bradley Ralph 
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The 1994 Soiree and 
The 1993 OFNC Awards 


Enid Frankton 

The Annual Soir6e was held on April 29 at the Unitarian Church. The excellent 
display of p aintin gs and photographs by several members of the Club attracted 
much attention during the evening, and the refreshments provided by Eileen 
Evans and her helpers were greatly enjoyed. 

Macoun Field Club 

Members of the Macoun Club set up their usual array of interesting exhibits. 
Rebecca Danard’s winning exhibit was on “Local Diatoms.” Second prize 
went to William Godsol for his display on “Sedimentary Rocks,” and third 
prize to an exhibit on “The Beaver” by Sarah Boni. Solange Courteau’s topic 
was “Rabbits and Hares,” and Pascal Lussier’s was on the “B.C. Rainforest.” 

Representatives of the three Macoun groups gave lively reports on then- 
studies during the past year. The speakers were Karl Grenke (Juniors), Solange 
Courteau (Intermediates) and Roger Gaertner (Seniors). 

Photo and Art Exhibits 

As usual these entries were of a high calibre. Connie Clark won the prize with 
her exquisite photograph of a Tiger Swallowtail butterfly. Honorable Mention 
was given to Danielle Thibeault for “Sunbird,” and to Maurice Aykroyd for his 
photograph entitled “First Ice Reflects Winter’s Harsh Light.” 

OFNC Awards 

Awards are given each year to acknowledge and encourage the contribution 
towards Club goals by individual members. Frank Pope, president, hosted the 
evening, and awards were presented by appropriate members of the Club. 


Honorary Memberships 

No Honorary Memberships were conferred this year as at present we have the 
full quota of twenty-five honorary members. 
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Member of the Year Award 


David Moore received this award as the member who contributed most to the 
Club in 1993. He was an effective chairman of the Education & Publicity Com¬ 
mittee, increasing interest in the Club which has led to additional new mem¬ 
bers. He organized publicity for the 1993 FON Conference and helped in many 
ways to facilitate this Conference. 

The George McGee Service Award 

This award was bestowed posthumously on Bill Holland, a long-time member, 
friend and supporter of the Club. His enthusiasm and leadership in the Club’s 
activities will long be remembered. Bill’s son Tim accepted the award and 
trophy on behalf of the Holland family. 

Conservation Award (Member) 

Jacques Cayouette received this award for discovering a series of alvars in 
Aylmer P.Q., in 1992 and 1993. These thinly buried limestone plains which 
support unique plant growth had not been previously known in Quebec. He 
has worked towards securing formal protection for these biologically important 
areas. 

Conservation Award (Non-Member) 

Donna Wilson received this award for organizing the pupils of two schools to 
be “custodians” of Mud Lake in the Britannia Conservation Area in the west 
end of Ottawa. This award recognizes her initiative in starting this program, her 
skill in keeping the interest and enthusiasm of the students high, and acquiring 
their commitment to cherish and maintain this unique area. 

The Anne Hanes Natural History Award 

Mary I. Moore was the recipient of this prestigious award, and was presented 
with an Ellaine Dickson carving of a Gray Jay. This award was in recognition of 
her botanical work in the middle Ottawa Valley, and Northeastern Algonquin 
Park. She has demonstrated the attributes of an ideal field naturalist with a 
scientific concern for appropriate documentation of her findings, and an en¬ 
thusiastic enjoyment in sharing her love of the natural world with others. 

President’s Prize 

The President’s prize was awarded by Frank Pope to Eileen Evans, in recogni¬ 
tion of her loyal and tireless support of the Club over the years in many 
capacities. Her role in handling the exhibits for the 1993 FON conference was 
noted, and appreciation of her quiet efficiency was expressed. 13 
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Macoun Club Presidents: 

Karl Grenke (left), Solange Courteau (middle), Roger Gaertner (right). 



Natural History Exhibit Prize Winners: 

Rebecca Danard, 1st (left); William Godsol, 2nd (middle); Sarah Boni, 3rd (right). 



Tim Holland accepting the Donna Wilson (right) accepting the 

George McGee Service Award Conservation Award (Non-Member) 

for his late father. front Enid Frankton (left). 

Photos by Ken Taylor, Betty Campbell and Lloyd McDermot 
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David Moore (right) receiving the 
Member of the Year Award 
from Bill Gurnmer (left). 


Jacques Cayouette (right) accepting the 
Conservation Award from Bill Arthurs (left). 





Photos by 
Ken Taylor 


Mary Moore (left) accepting the Anne Hanes 
Natural History Award from Mary Stuart (right). 


Connie 


Clark (right) accepting 
the “bestphoto” 
prize from 
Colin Gaskell (left). 


Eileen Evans (left) receiving the President’s Prize from Frank Pope. 
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Thank You 


Tim Holland 

I can remember as a child, getting up early in the morning, and going to the Ar¬ 
boretum and listening to the robins and sparrows. Then, every so often, George 
McGee would yell out, “Bill, there goes a Ruby-throated Humingbird”... or 
some other species that really didn’t make sense to a seven-year-old. 

My father and George were the best of friends who spent many hours together, 
sharing their mutual love of birds and nature. George passed away a couple of 
years ago, and that was hard on my father, but he continued on with his hobby 
and contributed his time and effort to the creation of the Fletcher Wildlife 
Garden. It was at the garden, on November 25th, 1993, during one of his many 
field trips there, that my father passed away of a heart attack, at the age of 72. 

It was a peaceful death, befitting of the way he would have wanted to die - 
doing something that he really wanted to do. Besides, he would not have made 
a good patient! 

A few weeks before he passed away, he had asked me if I had an interest in 
manning a bird feeder at the Pine Grove Trail off Davidson Rd. Of course, the 
decision was put off, my having other preoccupations. In his death, my young 
daughter, Tara, and I made him a promise that we would take care of this 
feeder and particularly the chicadees which were his favourite birds. So Tara 
and I, in that first week, built a rather primitive feeder and brought it out to the 
site. It was a cold and grey day and not a sound could be heard in the forest. It 
was absolutely quiet. Tara and I stepped back after the installation for a mo¬ 
ment of reflection. No sooner did we do this than a loud screech from a bird 
was heard that absolutely startled us in this peaceful setting. Tara looked at me 
and said that that was probably grandpa thanking us and could we leave now? 

Not a day goes by that we don’t think about him. He left us with a tremendous 
legacy - that of his beloved birds. Those of you who knew my father will probab¬ 
ly agree that he was very passionate about his hobby and exposed it to anybody 
that would listen or would appreciate it. 

On behalf of the family, I would like to thank The Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ 
Club for The George McGee Service Award to my father. He would have been 
very proud of this recognition for his many years of contribution. I am sure that 
he and George are birding on the other side. Thank you so very much. n 
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Remember Alfred Bog? 


Frank Pope 

Chair, Alfred Bog Committee 



Round-leaved sundew, an insect-eating bog plant. Photo by Linda Ley. 

Alfred Bog is a 4,200 hectare wetland, located about half way between Ottawa 
and Montreal. It is the largest bog in Southern Ontario. The Mer Bleue in 
Gloucester is a smaller version of Alfred Bog. Still relatively undisturbed, 
Alfred Bog is a high quality bog ecosystem. It is composed of 10 major plant 
communities of which the “patterned bog,” a system of low ridges supporting 
stunted black spruce separated by meadows with standing pools of water, all 
built upon a sphagnum moss base, has the greatest ecological value. Also very 
significant are the plant communities harbouring the beautiful Rhodora. To 
date, 41 rare species of flora or fauna have been identified, ranging in sig¬ 
nificance from continental to regional. Ownership of the Bog is spread over 
about 60 property owners. The Alfred Bog Committee, of which our Club is a 
founding member (as described on the next page), currently owns 1680 hec¬ 
tares; title to this property is held by the Nature Conservancy of Canada. An 
area about equal in size is owned by a land speculator and the remaining land 
is owned in small parcels by the rest of the property owners. 
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The OFNC became involved in 1982 when a property owner with large hold¬ 
ings in the Bog petitioned the Township Council for a change to the Official 
Master Plan. They argued that they had purchased the land for agricultural 
purposes, had been unaware of the Master Plan and its “conservation” zoning, 
and wished to have the zoning of their property changed to “agriculture.” The 
Township Council approved the zoning change. The Vankleek Hill Nature 
Society objected to the zoning change and came to The OFNC for support. 
Together we appealed to the Ontario Municipal Board (OMB) to reverse 
the decision of the Township Council, thereby triggering a Municipal Board 
Hearing. 

We lost. The OMB upheld the zoning change. However, in a meeting at the 
Westin Hotel on June 15,1983, co-sponsored by the OFNC and the Nature 
Conservancy of Canada, 13 agencies with an interest in preserving Alfred Bog 
established the Alfred Bog Committee to pursue their interests. The Commit¬ 
tee consists of representatives from the OFNC, the Vankleek Hill Nature 
Society, the Nature Conservancy of Canada, the South Nation River Conserva¬ 
tion Authority and the Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources. 

From the beginning the Committee worked steadily and diligently, taking op¬ 
portunities as they came. The single greatest achievement came in 1988 with 
the purchase of the Cobi Foods property which makes up most of our holdings. 
An ecological study of the Bog was done and a report published in February, 
1991. All of the property owners were contacted in 1990 and the ecological 
value of their holdings in the Bog explained to all who were interested. Six of 
them signed agreements in which they volunteered to preserve their part of the 
Bog in its natural state. A statement of management principles has been 
prepared. The features of the Bog are explained in a number of ways. A display 
is mounted at public events such as the recent conference of The Federation of 
Ontario Naturalists. Pamphlets and brochures are available as handouts. 
Several magazine and newspaper articles have appeared over the years, the 
best being Ron Reid’s article in the Autumn 1988 issue of Seasons. A video for 
TV presentations at station breaks is available. Many guided tours of the Bog 
have been conducted. The Committee continues to function (the 18th meeting 
was on October 4th, 1993). 

As you might suppose, this has taken more than hard work. To date over 
$750,000 has been spent on property. This does not include negotiation and 
legal expenses. For the major purchase we were able to make an arrangement 
whereby private money was matched by The Ontario Ministry of Natural 
Resources and the combined total was matched by Wildlife Habitat Canada. 
Contributions to the “down payment” consisted of pennies from school 
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children in Prescott and Russell Counties, donations from individual 
naturalists, and donations from the sponsoring agencies. The Federation of 
Ontario Naturalists was a major early contributor. To date, the OFNC has con¬ 
tributed $40,000, including $3,000 to purchase the first piece of land in the Bog 
(20 hectares) and thereby acquire status for the challenge before the OMB. 

What next? Interest in the Bog by local and regional institutions is building and 
we are in the process of installing a 125 meter boardwalk to further our educa¬ 
tional efforts. To formalize management of the Bog, the Nature Conservancy, 
as title holder, would like to sign a contract with a responsible body to carry out 
on-site management. Management is becoming critical as the price of baled 
peat is high enough to encourage peat mining on the periphery of our property. 
Already evidence of drying is everywhere along the edges of the Bog. The 
Committee’s efforts to preserve the Bog are not understood by many local 
people, especially peat miners who see no value in preserving the Bog in per¬ 
petuity, let alone for the next generation. Winning over our neighbours will take 
a lot of tact and patience as we do what we can to preserve the water level on 
the property we own. Should the other large property owner agree to sell at a 
price we could afford we would again have a major fund-raising challenge, not 
easy in today’s financial climate. 

The purpose of this article is simply to update members on where we are in 
preserving the Bog. Of scientific interest would be an article detailing proposed 
studies of the flora and fauna of the Bog. Who knows what treasures are hiding 
there? Perhaps of more general interest would be a story about the people 
who, through sheer dedication, and without any particular source of income, 
have managed to carry us to this point. 13 


Ottawa Regional Science Fair 

Ken Dalton 

This annual event is an exhibition of scientific projects by students in grades 
7 to 13; students are divided into three age groups. Awards are given by the 
Ottawa Regional Science Fair Committee and by many other scientific, 
engineering and educational organizations, including The Ottawa Field- 
Naturalists’ Club which gives prizes for projects dealing with natural history, 
conservation, or ecology. OFNC judges try to give an award to the most 
suitable project in each age group, though some years this is not possible. For- 
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tunately, judges are given plenty of freedom in deciding to whom and how to 
give awards. This year, judges Kim Sayers and Ken Dalton were able to find 
award-winning projects in each age group. Prizes were $50 for each winning 
group, and a year’s subscription to Trail and Landscape and a copy of The 
Canadian Field-Naturalist for each person. 

The winners in the Junior category were Katie Bottriell and Jen Smits, from A. 
Lome Cassidy Elementary School, Stittsville for their exhibit “Plants at risk.” 
These two were interested in finding out what detergent pollution actually does 
to nature and concentrated their efforts on three detergents. They used three 
sets of plants, one aquatic and two terrestrial plants per set. Of the three deter¬ 
gents tested, Presidents Choice seemed to be the least harmful, Ivory was the 
most toxic, and Sunlight was intermediate in toxicity. 

The intermediate award was given to Kivane Haykal (Samuel-Genest) for her 
project “La Photo-electricite,” concerned with converting sunlight directly into 
electricity. She had obviously done a large amount of background investigation, 
employed many good visual aids in her display, including working solar cells. 
Her main objective was to discover whether a photoelectric module would 
produce different currents in different types of light. She found that sunlight 
produced the highest, followed by white light bulbs and that blue light bulbs 
produced the lowest amount of electricity. She created different photovoltaic 
systems using different metals. Photoelectricity is a clean, renewable resource 
which may become a very valuable energy source worldwide in the near future. 

In the senior age group, Paul Brown and Anie Galipeau, also from Samuel- 
Genest, were given the OFNC award for their very thorough and very well re¬ 
searched project “Green Walkman.” They had a working prototype of a 
portable spring powered tape player to replace the usual batteries. About two 
billion batteries are thrown away every year in North America, many by music 
fans. Research showed them that these discarded batteries result in harmful 
chemicals, such as mercury, lead, zinc, and cadmium being leached out into 
ground waters. Anie and Paul hope that their device, which already has a 
patent pending, will help reduce the numbers of batteries being discarded 
and thereby help lessen pollution. The “Green Walkman” saves on the cost of 
batteries and would be useful in isolated regions where batteries are not readily 
available. Cold greatly impairs the use of most batteries. Fortunately for arctic 
music lovers, Paul and Anie’s spring will function normally in frigid condi¬ 
tions. 13 
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Rushes of the Ottawa District 


John M. Gillett 

Curator Emeritus/ Research Associate 
Canadian Museum of Nature 

Rushes, grasses and sedges constitute a large portion of the flora of most areas 
and ours is no exception. For the amateur getting acquainted with them can be¬ 
come a rather challenging hobby. 

Rushes have small flowers usually less than a centimeter wide, consisting of six 
thin, green or brown, papery leaf-like organs in two alternate whorls of three 
each. These are equivalent to the calyx and corolla of most flowers and are lo¬ 
cated below the ovary. There are three or six stamens. The fruit is a dry cap¬ 
sule. This brief description fits some of the lilies somewhat, so I always think of 
them as a kind of lily (to which they are closely related) except that they are not 
showy. The inner parts of rush flowers are greenish or brownish as opposed to 
the coloured corolla of lilies. 

The only other plants which you may confuse with the rushes are the Bulrushes 
(genus Scirpus) and only because of their common name. The Bulrushes are 
sedges and have all the characteristics of sedges. 

The Rush Family, Juncaceae, contains two kinds of plants, placed in two 
genera, the Rushes (genus Juncus) and the Wood Rushes (genu & Luzula). In 
our area we have 16 species of Juncus and 5 species of Luzula. Possibly you can 
increase this number. Juncus inflcxus L., a European species, could be found 
along roadsides. It looks much like /. effusus L., but differs by having 6 stamens 
and the capsules are reddish-brown with a sharp apex as opposed to olive- 
green and a blunt tip for J. effusus. Another possibility is J. acuminatus Michx. 
which could turn up along the Ottawa River, and J. vaseyi Engelm. which is 
found along the Quebec north shore; it could be found around the Carp Hills. 
A nice project for you! 

Juncus and Luzula are easy to tell apart. Juncus plants never have hairy stems 
or leaves and their capsules when examined will show that they have 3 cham¬ 
bers or locules (or partial chambers) containing many seeds. If you have one in 
flower, then use your thumbnail to cut the ovary to see the chambers and the 
many ovules which will become seeds later. Luzula plants are often hairy, their 
capsules do not have chambers and they have only 3 seeds in a capsule. 
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Let us look at Juncus -, the Wood Rushes we shall leave for another time. One of 
the easiest ways to learn them is by eliminating the easy ones first, then going 
for the more difficult. 

• 

The easiest to recognize is the Toad Rush [Jonc des crapauds] , Juncus 
bufonius L. (the species name refers to the Toad, genus Bufo). It is the only an¬ 
nual among the 16 species. Being an annual it has fibrous roots and can be 
pulled up easily. All the others have underground stems or rhizomes, hence are 
difficult to pull up; you are obliged to dig them. Juncus bufonius has thin, often 
reclined stems about 25 cm long and one to three thin, often inrolled leaves less 
than 1 mm wide. The leaves are greenish or reddish, occupy mostly the lower 
half of the stem. A small leaf-like organ called a bract is found opposite the 
branches. The floral parts are longer than the 3-angled capsule. This plant 
flowers in spring, the capsules forming later in the year. 

Three Rush species can be recognized easily because the clumps of flowers 
appear to be borne on the side of the stem. This group includes J. effusus L., 

J. balticus Willd., and /. filiformis L. 

The first of the three, Juncus effusus L. (effusus means loosely spreading), the 
Common or Soft Rush [Jonc dpars] is a huge plant with stems up to 12 dm tall, 
forming large coarse clumps of stems. The stems are usually purple at the base 
and the sheaths found at the base are rounded at the tips and not prolonged 
into leaf blades. The plant is usually found in swamps everywhere. This species 
has been divided into several species by some or into several varieties by 
others. Of these, var. pylaei (Laharpe) Fern. & Wieg. (named after its disover- 
er) is probably the most distinctive and occurs in our area. These plants, by the 
way, make fine items for dried floral arrangements. Simply cut the stems off 
with scissors and dry them. 

Juncus filiformis L. (thread-like) is easy to recognize because the portion above 
the clumps of flowers (involucral bract) is equal or nearly equal to the portion 
below (stem) and looks like a continuation of the stem. The base of the stem is 
usually green but occasionally is somewhat purple at the extreme base. It is 
found along the Ottawa River, edges of local lakes and in the Mer Bleue. 

Juncus balticus Willd. (of the Baltic) has a shorter involucral bract and larger 
flowers than J. filiformis. It is found along the Ottawa River. 


* The French common name when known is given in square brackets. 
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Now we have four species under control, leaving 12. Note too that many of the 
rushes do not have common or vernacular names, but we will use those we 
have. I don’t believe in inventing names for consistency because vernacular 
names have a historical origin and should remain so. 

The remaining 12 species all have clumps of flowers borne at the top of the 
stem. This group can be divided again into those having leaves with cross-parti¬ 
tions and those without them. Remember when we made model airplanes? At 
least the boys did (and some girls too!). The wings were constructed of ribs and 
covered with tissue paper. The leaves of manyJuncus species are like that. You 
can feel the partitions by running your fingers over them lightly, failing that, the 
partitions show up using a 10X hand lens, a very useful tool to own. 

Still referring to the 12 species, four of them do not have cross-partitions. Of 
the four, two of these have blunt or rounded floral parts and slender under¬ 
ground stems up to 3-4 cm long. These are J. compressus Jacq. (refers to the 
flattened stems) and /. gerardii Loisel (named after a French botanist). The 
former has an almost round capsule, distinctly exserted from the floral parts; 
the latter (/. gerardii) has elliptical to ovoid capsules that barely exceed the 
floral parts (perianth). The latter is found around snow dumps and in saline 
ditches. 

The other two species without cross-partitions, J. tenuis Willd. (means slender) 
and J. dudleyi Wieg. (named after another botanist, W.R. Dudley) have sharply 
pointed floral parts and the underground stems or rhizomes are very short and 
erect, hidden in the tussock. Both species are often seen along paths. Apparent¬ 
ly they don’t mind being walked upon. Juncus tenuis has the top of the sheath 
extending into two papery lobes; J. dudleyi on the other hand, has firm, 
rounded, copper-coloured lobes. FJ. Hermann considered J. dudleyi to be 
only a variety of /. tenuis referring to it as J. tenuis var. dudleyi (Wieg.) 
FJ.Herm. He maintained that while they are distinct in the eastern part of the 
U.S. they are not further southwestward. For our purpose they are probably 
best kept as separate species because they are clearly separable here. Now we 
have eight species left to identify. All have leaves with regularly spaced cross- 
partions in them. 


* Hermann, FJ. 1975. Manual of the Rushes (Juncus spp.) of the Rocky Mountains 
and Colorado Basin. USDA For. Serv. Tech. Rep. RM-18,107 p. Rocky Mt. For. and 
Range Exp. Sta. Fort Collins, Colo. 80521. 
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Now you are going to need your 10X lens to observe the number of stamens on 
the plants with cross-partions in their leaves. These can be seen best if you have 
fresh flowers; if you don’t they persist in the withered floral parts. Both /. 
canadensis J. Gay (Canadian, of course) and J. brevicaudatus (Engelm.) Fern, 
(short-tailed with reference to the seeds), usually have 3 stamens, tailed seeds 
and dark angular capsules. The former species has nearly spherical flower 
heads borne on widely spreading branches; the latter has narrow heads on 
steep, almost vertical branches. Juncus brevicaudatus is found mostly north of 
the Ottawa River;/, canadensis occurs commonly in Gatineau Park and in the 
Mer Bleue. 

The remaining six species each have 6 stamens. The two aquatic species, both 
confined to the shores of the Ottawa River, /. pelocarpus Mey. (means fruit 
of the mud) and/, subtilis Mey. (means slender) may give a little difficulty 
because they are so small. Juncus pelocarpus has erect stems; /. subtilis has 
prostrate stems that creep or float and has little bunches of leaves along the 
stems. Because they are small, the cross-partitions may not be easily seen or 
felt. Either remember that they are found in this group of species or look for 
the partitions with your 10X hand lens. 

Both /. nodosus L. (means knotty because of the partitioned leaves) and/. 
torreyi Coville (named after the botanist John Torrey), have distinctive, almost 
spherical heads. The former has smaller heads than the latter (see the key 
below for sizes ). Juncus nodosus is found throughout the district but/, torreyi is 
only in the southern part. I have found it in great abundance around Kemptville. 

The remaining two species have hemispherical flower heads with the lowest 
flowers spreading and turning upwards somewhat. Juncus articulatus L. 

(means jointed, from the partitioned leaves) has sharply pointed outer floral 
parts with floral branches divergent; /. alpinoarticulatus Chaix (alpine and 
jointed) has blunt outer floral parts or sepals with the branches of the more 
compact floral clusters erect or rising. Both these species are widely distributed. 

Now, let us put all this in the form of a key, adding a few other characteristics 
to confirm our identification: 


((((())))) 

1. Annuals, easily pulled up; leaves narrow, rarely more than 1 mm wide, often 

inrolled. J.bufonius 

1. Perennials, difficult or almost impossible to pull up; leaves more than 1 mm 
wide.2 
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2. Ousters of flowers (inflorescence) apparently lateral on the stems, the leaf 
(bract) that is found opposite them circular in cross-section, erect, appearing 
like a continuation of the stem; leaves mostly basal, never divided by cross 
partitions .3 

2. Ousters of flowers obviously terminal with a more or less conspicuous leaf 

subtending them; leaves borne along the stem, partitioned or not.5 

3. Stems forming large clumps; stamens 3; sheaths at the base of the stem not 

expanded into wide blades ./• eflusus 

3. Stems in a row from rhizomes; stamens 6; some sheaths at least bearing leaf 

blades. 4 

4. Leaf that extends beyond the floral clusters much shorter than the stem; 

flowers brown, 3.5 - 5 mm long; anthers at least twice as long as their 
filaments. J balticus 

4. Leaf extending beyond the floral clusters nearly as long as, or equal in length to 

the stem below the cluster of flowers; flowers green, 2-3 mm long; anthers 
shorter or slightly longer than the filaments./. filiformis 

5. Leaf blades without cross partitions, flattened.6 

5. Leaves with regularly spaced cross-partitions.9 

6. Outer floral segments (equivalent to the calyx of most flowers) blunt or 

rounded, with incurved or hooded tips, often of two colours; leaf sheaths 
extending halfway up the stem; rhizome horizontal, becoming slender and 
elongate. 7 

6. Outer floral segments sharply pointed, uniformly coloured except for the thin, 

papery margins, the tips rising or spreading; leaf sheaths confined to the base 
or lower third of the plant; underground stems (rhizomes) short and erect, 
mostly hidden in the tussock of crowded crowns.8 

7. Anthers scarcely longer than the filaments; capsule round to egg-shaped, 

broader above, distinctly exserted from the floral parts. J. compressus 

7. Anthers about three times as long as the filaments; capsule elliptical to egg- 

shaped, equal to or slightly exceeding the floral parts. J. gerardii 

8. Top of the sheath extended into two papery lobes. J. tenuis 

8. Top of sheath extended into two short rounded, firm, copper-coloured lobes 

. J. dudleyi 

9. Stamens three, one behind each sepal; seeds long-tailed at each end; capsules 


slender, dark and angular.10 

9. Stamens six, one behind each sepal and one behind each petal .11 
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10. Heads nearly spherical, most borne on widely spreading branches 

. J. canadensis 

10. Heads narrow, borne on almost verticle branches. J. brevicaudatus 

11. Flowers borne singly or in pairs or partly replaced by bulbets.12 

11. Flowers (several, more than two) in rounded heads.13 

12. Stems erect, arising from a rhizome./. pelocarpus 

12. Stems creeping or floating with little bunches of leaves. J. subtilis 

13. Heads spherical, flowers in tight clusters, the lower reflexed; rhizomes bearing 

tubers.14 

13. Ousters of flowers hemispherical, the lowest flowers not tight but stalked, 

spreading or rising; rhizomes without tubers.15 

14. Plants 1-4 dm tall; floral parts 3-4 mm long, the inner segments equalling or ex¬ 

ceeding the outer; clusters of flowers scarcely 10 mm broad; leaf blades erect or 
rising. J. nodosus 

14. Plants 4-10 dm tall; floral parts 4-5 mm long, the inner segments shorter than 
the outer; clusters of flowers 10-15 mm broad; leaf blades abruptly divergent 
. J. torreyi 

15. Outer floral parts sharply pointed, equaling or shorter than the inner; branches 
of the floral clusters mostly spreading; capsule pointed at the top 

. J. aniculatus 

15. Outer floral parts (calyx) blunt, longer than the inner (petals); branches 
of the floral clusters erect; capsule blunt to short-pointed at the top 
. J. alpinoarticulatus 

If you use this key and the sketches, you should have little difficulty now in 
identifying these fascinating plants, unless, of course, you are in a rush! 

The drawings for Plate I were by Sally Gadd for my unpublished flora of 
Gatineau Park. Marcel Jomphe made the drawings for Plate II for another 
project on Juncus and he assembled both Plates. Finally I should like to thank 
Dr. Paul M. Catling and Albert Dugal for reviewing the manuscript and for 
making some helpful suggestions. Good luck in your studies of rushes. 13 


* Gillett, John M. Flora of Gatineau Park, Flore du pare de la Gatineau, ca 500 p. mss 
+ 79 plates. 
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The Marble Caves Near Val-des-Bois, Quebec: 
Worth Protecting 


Climent Privost, Bernard Lauriol and Daniel Seguin 



Figure 1. A thick layer of ice allows one to easily explore Grotte du Vtson during winter 
time. Photo by D. Siguin. 

Introduction 

Since March of 1985, many caves of various dimensions have been found by 
the first author, a few km west of Val-des-Bois, about 100 km north of Ottawa 
(Figure 2). The caves are developed within a zone of Grenville marble which 
spreads along Lac Poisson-Blanc. This marble is more often known as 
metamorphic or crystalline limestone. It is abundant southeast of the great 
Precambrian Shield, within the Grenville tectonic province. The marble was 
formed some 900 million years ago following a geological process called 


* Geological Survey of Canada Contribution No. 13694 
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Figure 2. Location map of the study area. Caves are developed near Lac Poisson-Blanc, 
ten kilometers west of Val-des-Bois. 

metamorphism. At that time, sedimentary limestone was transformed into 
marble under tremendous heat and pressure strengths. Many impurities are 
found in the marble, such as mica and pyrite, as well as veins and nodules of 
gneiss and quartz (Dresser and Denis 1946). Even so, the marble is still soluble 
enough to allow water to create several karst landforms by dissolution. The 
term karst refers to the particular topography found in limestone areas, where 
carbonate rocks underlie the surface. Ford and Williams (1989) mention that 
a karst terrain has a distinctive hydrology and some typical landforms. The 
characteristic landforms of karst regions are well described in the literature. 
Although the degree of their development varies greatly from one region of the 
world to another, White (1988) groups the major karst landforms as follows: 

(a) closed depressions of various size and arrangement (called dolines or 
sinkholes); 

(b) disrupted surface drainage which produces dry valleys, sinking streams 
(swallow holes or swallets) and springs; 

(c) caves and caverns, and underground drainage systems. 

Along with underground features (i.e. caves and caverns), one can find all the 
other typical karst landforms within the marble zone west of Val-des-Bois. It 
has often been said that metamorphic limestone rarely offers the morphologi¬ 
cal characteristics usually encountered in karst terrains (Mackay 1949; Ek 1980- 
82). Such a belief is partly true, if one considers that three basic things are 
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needed to allow karst landforms to develop: a soluble rock (limestone, marble 
or gypsum); topography (an altitudinal gradient); and water. Most of the Gren¬ 
ville marble is found in low-lying areas, in the form of discountinuous bands 
along rivers and lakes, or at the bottom of valleys and depressions. Also, since 
the area was affected by the Wisconsinan glaciation that ended some 10,000 
years ago, it is obvious that the landscape is mostly characterized by glacial and 
fluvioglacial features (Ek 1978). In fact, naturalists and geologists of the 1940’s 
and 1950’s considered karst features as being exceptionally rare in the Gren¬ 
ville marble (amongst others: Aubert de la Rue 1948a, 1948b). Since then, 
many surficial and underground karst features have been discovered north of 
the Ottawa River. Nowadays, more people are working towards a better under¬ 
standing of karst features developed both in marble and in sedimentary lime¬ 
stone (Beauprd and Caron 1986). The caves described in this paper were 
recently studied, as well as the speed of erosion of the marble and the chemical 
behaviour of karst waters as part of a thesis (Prdvost 1991,1992; Prdvost and 
Lauriol 1994). The cave names were chosen and submitted to the Sous-Terre 
bulletin a few years ago by Prdvost (1986,1988). 

Study Area 

Val-des-Bois is located on highway 309, about 100 km north of Ottawa, on the 
shores of the Lidvre River (Figure 2). This small locality has less than 400 
habitants. It is a popular tourist area and its population is easily multiplied by 
three or four during the summer. The marble caves are located 10 km west of 
Val-des-Bois, on the southeastern side of Lac Poisson-Blanc. One can get to 
the caves by crossing the river on the bridge situated north of the village. Once 
on the western side of the river, simply take highway 307 north for a few 
kilometers and follow directions to Club Pointe-des-Pins and Club Chevreuil- 
Blanc. 

The caves benefit from some protection because they are situated within the 
areas of two outfitters. The lands are leased from the provincial government 
and are known under the names mentioned above. The outfitters have exclusive 
fishing, hunting and trapping rights. Access to the sites is therefore limited 
during certain periods of the year, for example during the hunting season 
(September to December). One must notify the first author and the outfitter 
on whose land you propose to go on before going out to explore the caves (ad¬ 
dresses are listed). 

General Characteristics of the Marble Caves 

More than thirty caves of various dimensions are developed locally in the 
Grenville marble. They are unequally dispersed and are primarily found close 
to streams and lakes. Eighteen of the caves are less than 25 m in length. A 
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Figure 3. Outline ofGrotte du Marais (active cave), showing cross-sections at four 
strategic areas. 

dozen are between 25 and 100 m. Three caves are longer than 100 m (Grotte 
des Pins, Caverne du Castor and Grotte du Marais). The outline of Grotte du 
Marais is illustrated on Figure 3. All caves are easily accessible. Getting to the 
cave entrances requires only a short walk on good hiking trails. The cumulative 
length of all caves in the area allows one to explore roughly 1.5 km of under¬ 
ground passages (not interconnected). 

Some lake shores offer a good potential for diving and exploration of suba- 
quatic and lacustrine openings, like Grotte du Vison (Figure 1). One can find 
both active and fossil (relict) caves in the area. Active caves are partly or totally 
filled with flowing water. Fossil caverns are found away from the present 
drainage systems and stream paths. 

Active Caves 

A prominent feature of active caves is certainly the fact that we can find two 
levels within the same cave, one superimposed over the other. The two levels in¬ 
dicate different origins. The higher level is characterized by phreatic tubes, like 
the one shown in Figure 4. This is a fossil feature that was formed by water flow¬ 
ing under pressure, below the water table (in the absence of air). The galleries 
and corridors of the lower level show a vadose origin. This means that they 
were formed by water flowing at or above the water table (in the presence of 
air). The corridors formed this way take on a canyon-like, meandering ap- 
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Figure 4. Fossil phreatic tube, high level ofGrotte des Pins. The narrow fissure at the base 
of this conduit establishes a junction with the lower active portion of the cave 
shown on Figure 5. Photo by D. Seguin. 


Figure 5. Active vadose corridor, low level ofGrotte des Pins. Photo by C. Provost. 
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pearance (Figure 5). The irregular shape of these corridors is characteristic of 
caves developed within Grenville marble (Ek 1980-82). One usually finds a 
stream at the base of vadose galleries, indicating that these are active features. 
There can be a few meters distance between the fossil phreatic tube of the high 
level and the active vadose corridor developed below it. 

In Norway, Lauritzen (1981) studied a karst very similar to the one described 
here and also developed in marble. He found that most of the caves are com¬ 
plex and branched in outline, consisting of multi-level galleries having both 
phreatic and vadose characteristics. 

The dissolution of marble usually renders the cave walls very smooth, although 
there can be many irregularities (Figure 5). Insoluble veins and nodules come 
out in relief because of differential erosion. Some quartzite nodules can be up 
to one meter or more in diameter. When a precipitate of manganese coats 
them, they become black like charcoal. This creates a pleasant visual contrast 
to the cave walls which are usually white or yellowish in colour. 

Among the small-scale features found in active caves are scallops and we 
should mention that they are particularly well developed and sometimes abun¬ 
dant. Scallops are small dissolution cups formed by flowing water and are 
found on cave walls. They are very important features, since they allow one to 
trace back the direction and the approximate speed of flow of the stream that 
created the cave passage. The abrupt side of the scallop is protected from the 
stream-flow (Figure 6). In Caverne du Castor, some corridors have scallops 
depicting opposite stream-flow directions. 

In active caves, streams can flow in a turbulent or laminar (calm) way. Water 
turbulence is caused by the irregular shape of the cave floors. Step-like features 



Figure 6. Drawing of a scallop (dissolution cup), with stream-flow direction (modified 
from Palmer 1981). 
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on the floor allow the formation of cascades. Downstream of these cascades, 
we often find small pools and shallow pondlets less than 30 cm deep. The rela¬ 
tively calm water allows deposition of sand and small gravel at the bottom of 
the pools. These deposits are, however, ephemeral, since they are constantly 
reworked, especially at springtime when the snow melts. Besides these minor 
contemporaneous accumulations, one can find sediments in small quantities in 
the fossil passages of the higher level where there is no risk of reworking by 
flowing water. A stream flows in a laminar way when it reaches the water table 
level. The vadose corridors then become laminar-like, being wide but low pas¬ 
sages with little air clearance. Below the water table, the passages are entirely 
submerged and can include more or less vertical subaquatic shafts. Divers of 
the Societe Quebecoise de Speleologie explored a 5 m deep shaft linking Grotte 
du Lac Samlock to Caverne du Castor. They described it as being one of the 
nicest subaquatic shafts in Quebec. 

Most of the active caves west of Val-des-Bois are developed between lakes. It is 
not unusual to find two and even three successive caves between two connected 
lakes. In such a case the caves are fed by the same stream as connects the lakes 
and which flows alternately between the surface and underground. 



0 12m 


Figure 7. Outline of Gouffre des Vents (fossil cave), showing cross-sections at five strategic 


areas. 
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Fossil Caves 

We saw that many active caves have fossil passages indicated by the phreatic 
tubes of the high levels. However, entire fossil caves are not numerous within 
the studied area. The two most important ones are GoufTre des Vents (Figure 
7) and Grotte du Porc-Fpic. These major fossil caverns are linked to the sur¬ 
face by vertical shafts of 3 to more than 6 m deep. Inside the fossil caves we 
find important sediment accumulations. These deposits can fill the rooms and 
the corridors right up to the cave ceiling. One can also explore many small fos¬ 
sil cave openings of less than 8 to 10 meters in length. 

It is important to mention that the topographical position of fossil caves is quite 
distinct. They are all situated some distance away from the present drainage 
paths. They are perched relatively far above the water base-level (lakes and 
streams). For example, Gouffre des Vents (Figure 7) is developed within a 
slope at approximately 30 m above the level of Lac Fer-i-Cheval. The situation 
is similar for Grotte du Porc-Fpic which is situated about 20 m above Lac des 
Camps. These rather high altitudinal differences suggest that the major fossil 
caves of this area are much older features. The topographical position of these 
fossil caves, along with the speed of marble erosion calculated by Prdvost 
(1991,1992) for this area, indicate that the 10,000 year period that followed the 
last glaciation (i.e. the Holocene) was probably not sufficient time to have 
lowered the water level from the fossil caves to the active caves (present stream 


Figure 8. Stalactites and stalagmites in Grotte des Nids-de-Corbeaux, Notre-Dame-du- 
Laus area. Photo by J. Viau. 
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paths and drainage system). Indeed, one must remember that caves usually 
develop at or near the water table. These perched fossil caves could, therefore, 
be inherited phenomena predating the end of the Wisconsinan glaciation, or 
even features related to subglacial drainage (Glover 1977; Pr6vost 1991). In 
fact, it is well known that subterranean karst features (caves) can withstand the 
weight of glacier ice (Ford 1977,1983). 



Figure 9. Solitary stalactite, formerly a part of Grotte des Pins. Photo by J. Viau. 

Within the fossil conduits one can find the greatest amount of calcite concre¬ 
tions. Water percolating through the soil and dripping along cracks and fis¬ 
sures dissolves the marble beneath. When that water reaches the subterranean 
cave environment, it releases its dissolved marble, called calcite, in the form of 
a concretion (Figure 8). Concretions hanging from the cave ceilings are called 
stalactites. Those found on cave floors (produced by drippings from the ceil¬ 
ing) are termed stalagmites. In the caves of the Val-des-Bois area, the calcite 
concretions rarely reach great dimensions. The longest are about 10 cm long. 
Take a good look at the stalactite shown in Figure 9. It is no longer a part of 
Grotte des Pins as it used to be, before an irresponsible caver decided to break 
it down and make it a «valuable» element of his (or her) personal collection. 
Unfortunately, this is too often the case. People don’t realize that once the con¬ 
cretions are broken down and carried out of the cave environment, they quickly 
lose their attractions and leave a diminished environment. So how about a little 
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suggestion? Leave the concretions and other subterranean features (sediments, 
animals, etc.) where they belong: inside the cave. 

Conclusion 

The marble caves west of Val-des-Bois are not an endless network of under¬ 
ground passages, neither do they reach great depths. Nevertheless, these caves 
are attractive and important in numerous aspects. They are potential sites for 
various fields of scientific research such as sedimentology, paleontology, 
palynology (pollen analysis), hydrology and archaeology. To date, these caves, 
and most others in Quebec and Ontario, are mostly used for sport (spelunk¬ 
ing). The skill developed in this activity is, however, necessary for adequately 
pursuing any scientific research in subterranean environments. A better under¬ 
standing of the underground world and karst environment in particular can 
only lead to a fruitful collaboration between cavers and scientists. In any case, 
one must admit that these marble caves and other karst features are truly worth 
protecting. 
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Useful Addresses 

Because the marble caves near Val-des-Bois are the subject of scientific re¬ 
search for the past five or six years, all cavers wishing to explore this area must 
contact the first author before doing so: 

C16ment Pr6vost-(613) 992-0644 
Geological Survey of Canada 
601 Booth Street 
Ottawa (Ontario) 

K1A0E8 


One should also notify the proper outfitter on whose territory the caves are lo¬ 
cated. These outfitters also offer numerous facilities for very good fishing, hunt¬ 
ing and camping. 

For more information on the underground world, or to subscribe to Sous- 
Terre, the official bulletin of the Quebec caving association, please contact: 


Club Chevreuil-Blanc Club Pointe-des-Pins 

M. Daniel St-Jean-(819)-454-2313 M. Jacques Dubuc-(819) 454-2625 

Val-des-Bois, Quebec and/or Val-des-Bois, Quebec 

J0X3C0 J0X3C0 


Societe Quebecoise de Speleologie 
4545, ave. Pierre-de-Coubertin 
C.P. 1000, Succ. M 
Montreal (Quebec) 
H1V3R2 a 
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Are You Planning a 
Wildflower Garden? 


Jennifer Chaundy and Christine Han rah an 

Pick up almost any gardening magazine these days and you will probably find 
an article on one of the most popular themes in recent years: creating gardens 
of native shrubs and flowers. As part of a renewed commitment to the well¬ 
being of the planet, many people are discovering that gardening with native 
plants not only allows a bit of the wild and natural into their gardens but has 
the added benefit of attracting a variety of wildlife species. We think this trend 
to native and natural is long overdue and are delighted to see its resurgence. 
However, as this form of gardening becomes more popular so does the sale of 
wild flowers, not all of which are nursery propagated. It is this concern about 
indiscriminate collecting of plants from the wild which leads us to throw out a 
few thoughts and cautions on responsible wildflower gardening. 

Native plant conservation, we believe, must take priority over gaining prized 
specimens for the garden. Indiscriminate digging, especially by those selling to 
commercial interests, but also by the home gardener, is having a detrimental 
effect on wild populations. The Canadian Wildflower Society (CWS), recogniz¬ 
ing the problem, formulated a set of 14 guidelines for responsible wild flower 
gardening (contact the CWS for complete set). Number one on their list is the 
admonition that “Sensible wildflower gardening does not include disruption of 
native plant communities.” Guideline #2 advises gardeners to “Acquire native 
plants from seeds, cuttings, and root divisions from garden or nursery stock in 
preference to transplants from the wild.” We would suggest that “in preference 
to” be amended to read “rather than.” 

Successful wildflower gardening means paying attention to the specific growing 
conditions of the species you are interested in. Before you begin, ask yourself if 
you can duplicate as much as possible, the natural environment of each species. 
For some species, however, duplication is virtually impossible. The pink ladyV 
slipper orchid (Cypripedium acaule), for example, “will thrive only in soil con¬ 
taining mycorrhizal fungi-commonly found in conifer and hardwood 
(particularly oak) forests” where it forms a symbiotic relationship with the 
fungi and cannot survive alone (Morehouse 1993; both the pink and yellow 
lady’s slipper are discussed). Yet this is one of the more eagerly sought-after 
wildflowers and the one least likely to survive being transplanted. The CWS has 
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published a list of plants which they are urging people nol to buy unless the 
“vendor marks your bill of sale ‘nursery propagated’ ” and signs it (CWS 
Guideline #3). According to Dr. Faith Campbell (Foster 1992), even the term 
‘nursery-propagated’ or ‘nursery-grown’ is “misleading and potentially decep¬ 
tive to the public,” especially when applied to any of the following species, 
which is why the CWS requests that vendors sign the bill of sale. They believe 
that most nursery stock for the following is wild-dug because they are very dif¬ 
ficult to cultivate, or because they require such a long growing time from seed: 
yellow trout-lily, jack-in-the-pulpit, trilliums, orchids, birds-foot violet, walking 
fern, pitcher plants and hepaticas. 

Many wildflower mixes on the market today contain plants native to other parts 
of the country, and plants long since escaped from cultivation and naturalized 
in the wild that we assume to be native (Queen Anne’s lace is an example). If 
you are going to the trouble of searching out native flowers, look for those that 
are bioregionally native species, that is, plants that are indigenous to your par¬ 
ticular eco-region. This is especially important in terms of conservation since 
by so doing you will help to “supplement the preservation of natural habitat” 
(CWS guideline #6). 

The only time it is really acceptable to dig plants from the wild is when they are 
being threatened with destruction from development, for at least they will be 
given a chance of survival. However, remember that land slated for develop¬ 
ment is private land, and one must always ask permission before diggi n g. 

Wildflower gardening is both satisfying and environmentally friendly, and we 
strongly encourage you to try it, provided that the few simple guidelines out¬ 
lined by the Canadian Wildflower Society are recognized, If you do not have a 
friend who can supply you with cuttings, seeds, or root divisions, then make 
sure that the nursery from which you buy your plants sells on l y nur s ery 
propagated stock, and remember to have vour bill sig ned as proof. 

For more information: 

We can think of no better publication on wild flower cultivation than the 
quarterly journal Wildflower, published by the Canadian Wildflower Society. 
Single issues are $5.00. If you would like to support the work of this very 
worthwhile organization, you can join by sending $30 for a one-year member¬ 
ship to: 4981 Highway 7 East, Unit 12A, Suite 228, Markham, ON, L3R INI 
(Tel: 416-294-9075). 

References 

1. Foster, Steven. 1992. Harvesting Medicinals in the Wild. Wildflower 9(3): 18-22. 

2. Morehouse, Tim. 1993. The Yellow Lady’s Slipper. Wildflower 9(3):29 « 
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Playing God 

Linda Jeays 

Take a lump of clay the colour of slate. 

Cradle it in your palm. Be gentle. 

Do you have a soft sphere? 

The clay will slowly warm to body heat. 

Pause for a moment to feel its weight. 

Proceed. Mold a head shape. 

It must grow out of the body — no neck. 

At the moment when the clay is breathing, 

Pop in two black beads for eyes, 

Two chips of pink pearls for a beak. 

How does it look? See the titanium white? 

Dip the breast into the paint. Allow to dry. 

Now, push in twigs for legs and feet. 

Fasten wings of clay on either side 
Scoring them with a straight pin. 

Make dozens and dozens of tiny lines. 

Have patience. Take your time. 

Using some grey and some white origami paper, 
Fold it lengthways and affix to the body 
So that, when moving, the white will flicker 
On-off, on-off. Set your creation down: 

A leaf-littered lawn in fall will do. 

Hold your breath. Wait for the wind. 

You will need only a small miracle 
For your dark-eyed junco to fly away. 





Spring Birding at Presqu’ile 


Mapsy Stewart 



Photo by Mapsy Stewart 


On April 10, forty-one of us set out with leaders Colin Gaskell and Jack 
Romanow on the yearly waterfowl trip to Presqu’ile Provincial Park. We 
couldn’t have picked a nicer day, sunny and excellent visibility. 

We left Lincoln Heights at 6:30 a.m. and after a brief coffee and donut stop on 
the 401 we arrived in the Park at around 11:00 a.m. Our first stop was at the 
look-out over the marsh where there was a great gathering of different ducks 
(Canvasbacks, Pintails, Redheads, Wigeons and Old Squaws), Pied-billed 
Grebes and Horned Grebes and a Common Moorhen. The Kingfishers flew 
overhead and a beautiful Caspian Tern sailed around in the blue sky. We went 
on to the calf pasture where we watched more ducks, many coots, a Blue 
Heron and a muskrat swimming around. The wind made it rather nippy there; 
we went on to the lighthouse where we had our picnic lunch. Out of the wind 
and in the sun we could even shed our jackets. A beautiful Surf Scoter in breed¬ 
ing plumage was spotted. 

We were headed for beach 4 and Owen’s Point to have a quick look around 
when we met Bruce Di Labio. He’d found a male Harlequin Duck and gave 
Colin exact instructions as to where he’d seen it. After a quick vote we went 
back and were treated to a good long sighting of this beautiful and rare duck. 
Time to leave came far too soon. We saw quite a few hawks from the bus, Red 
Tails and Kestrels. 
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Another pitstop on the 401 with only time for take-out coffee. We got back to 
Ottawa by 7:30 p.m. We counted 53 species of which 42 were in the park and 
16 were waterfowl. Many thanks Jack and Colin. A very satisfactory day all 
around. n 


A Note of Appreciation for 
Those Who Help Maintain 
OFNC Bird Feeders 


V Bernard Ladouceur and Daniel Perrier 

The Bird Committee of the OFNC has two subcommittees. The Bird Records 
Subcommittee has the responsibility of assessing and to a certain extent compil¬ 
ing bird records for the Ottawa district. Perhaps having a lower profile is the 
Bird Feeders Subcommittee, chaired by Daniel Perrier. His responsibilities in¬ 
clude the purchase of seed and the recruitment of individuals who, about once a 
week, fill the feeders for which they are responsible. In an average winter, 
OFNC feeders go through about 40 bags (2 tons) of seed. 

The individuals who maintain the feeders include Roy Millen (Jack Pine 
Trail, for at least 14 years), Warren Kingsbury (Davidson Road), Lee Cairnie 
(Mer Bleue), Sandra Garland (Fletcher Wildlife Garden), and le Club des 
Ornithologues de l’Outaouais (i.e., Daniel St-Hilaire et al., Pink Road). 

Until his death, Bill Holland helped to maintain the Davidson Road feeder 
along with the late George McGee and Bill Miller. Bill Miller and his wife 
Donna, before their recent move to the west coast, also maintained an excellent 
feeder at their Mory Avenue residence and were very gracious in always wel¬ 
coming birders who chose to pay their feeders a visit. 

For more than a decade now, the purchase of seed has been funded by the an¬ 
nual OFNC Seedathon, usually held on the second Sunday in September (see 
Coming Events this issue). There have been a number of participants in the 
Seedathon over the years but Bruce Di Labio and Gordon Pringle deserve spe¬ 
cial mention. 

Volunteers make OFNC feeders work once again, thanks. n 
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First Ottawa-Hull 
Mid-Fall Bird Count 


October 16th to November 14th 1993 
Daniel Sl-Hilaire 



Tundra Swan. Photo by Tony Beck. 

A total of 30 participants, from both sides of the Ottawa River, counted 87,207 
birds in 119 different species, within the 50 km radius of the Peace Tower, on 
51 birding days. 

This article will summarize the most important sightings and information 
for this fall count. For the grebes, the peaks were 8 Pied-billed Grebes, on 
October 24th, 10 Horned Grebes on October 21st, and 50 Red-necked Grebes 
on October 22nd. On the last day of the count, November 14th, 3 Tundra 
Swans were seen on Black Bay (Plaisance). A total of 20 Snow Geese (14 blue 
phase, 6 white phase) were reported on October 18th. Only 2 Brants were seen 
and only on November 12th, but a high of 8,000 Canada Geese were noted on 
November 8th. All 24 regularly expected species of ducks were reported. A 
total of 18 Red-tailed Hawks and 18 Rough-legged Hawks were reported on 
November 13th, and 2 Golden Eagles on October 31st over the Gatineau Air- 
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port. Common Moorhens were probably already gone; only 11 species of 
shorebirds were seen and nothing exciting was reported for the gulls. Two 
Gray Jays were reported, one on each side of the Ottawa River, and 4 Carolina 
Wrens, 2 in Quebec and 2 in Ontario. The only thrush seen on this count was 
the Hermit Thrush. There were only 3 species of warblers (Parula, Yellow- 
rumped and Palm) and only 1 Fox Sparrow (October 31st). However, there 
were reports of 125 Lapland Longspurs on October 18th. 

The big job was not to go birding but to enter data into the computer. The next 
mid-fall count will be held only if I have help from 3 or 4 people willing to enter 
data on their own computers (using DBASE III). 

I thank all the participants for sending me their fall bird sightings and I hope 
we will be able to do it again next year. n 


Ravens 


David Fraser 

Ripper of carrion, robber of nests, 

Johnnie Courteau of the tree-tops, 

I have seen you scrapping with foxes, 

Or teasing wolves replete from a kill, 

Or playing chicken with the transport trucks 
Over ground hog on the highway: 

A bush bird, full of bravado and bad manners. 

But I have spied you too with a nest nearby, 

Never venturing far away, 

Stepping methodically through long grass, 

Head bobbing, eye to the ground, 

Pecking for grubs like an exemplary robin. 

Fear not, friend raven, your secret is safe with me. 
I’m a bit of a nest bird too, 

And I won’t tell your friends, if you won’t tell mine. 
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Coming Events 

arranged by the Excursions & Lectures Committee 
For further information, 
call the Club number (722-3050) after 10 a.m. 

Times stated for excursions are departure times. Please arrive earlier; leaders start 
promptly. If you need a ride, don’t hesitate to ask the leader. Restricted trips will be 
open to non-members only after the indicated deadlines. 

ALL OUTINGS: Please bring a lunch on full-day trips and dress according to the 
weather forecast and the activity. Binoculars and/or spotting scopes are essential 
on all birding trips. Unless otherwise stated, transportation will be by car pool. 

REGISTERED BUS TRIPS: Make your reservation for Club bus excursions by 
sending a cheque or money order (payable to The Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club) 
to E.M. Dickson, 2037 Honeywell Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario K2A 0P7, at least ten 
days in advance. Include your name, address, telephone number and the name of 
the outing. Your cooperation is appreciated by the Committee so that we do not 
have to wait to the last moment to decide whether a trip should be cancelled due 
to low registration. We also wish to discourage the actual payment of bus fees on 
the day of the event. 

EVENTS A T THE CANADIAN MUSEUM OF NA TURE: The Club is grateful to 
the Museum for their cooperation and thanks the Museum for the use of these 
excellent facilities. Club members must be prepared to show their membership 
cards to gain access for Club functions after regular museum hours. There is a 
charge for parking in the museum lot. 

BIRD STATUS LINE: Phone 761-1967. The service is run by Larry Neily. Club 
members (and non-members) may call to learn up-to-date news on birding poten¬ 
tial in the Ottawa district. (See T&L Vol. 22, No. 3, page 123.) 

Le Club des Omiihologues de I’Outaouais has a similar service, in French, run 
by Daniel St-Hilaire. The Club number is 776-3822 and the Bird Status Line is 
778-0737. 

Saturday WETLAND BUTTERFLIES 

9 July Leaden Bob Bracken and Ray Holland 

10:00 a.m. Meet: Britannia Drive-in Theatre, 3090 Carling Ave. 

This all-day outing will visit several selected wetland habitats 
west of the city. Sedge Skippers, Hairstreaks and Coppers 
will be encountered as well as some of the more elusive 
wetland butterflies such as the Baltimore and the Harvester. 
Bring a lunch, suitable footwear and a butterfly net if you 
have one. 
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Date and time MUSHROOMS 


to be 
decided 

Leaden Scott Redhead 

This outing will be for a limited number of participants. 
Please register before August 15th (722-3050 after 10:00 
a.m.). When a precise date has been selected, registrants will 
be notified of details and meeting place. 

Sunday 

7 August 
8:00 a.m. 

to 

8:00 p.m. 

BUS EXCURSION TO CHAFFEY’S LOCKS: 

BREEDING BIRDS AND BUTTERFLIES 

Leaders: Peter Hall and Bob Bracken 

Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, N.E. corner of the parking 
lot, Richmond Rd. at Assaly Rd. 

Cost- $25.00 


(PLEASE REGISTER EARLY...see Registered Bus Trips 
at the beginning of COMING EVENTS for details). 

The Rideau Lakes district represents a transition zone where 
many southern species of plants and animals reach their 
northern limit. Our trip will include a visit to the Queen’s 
University Biology Station as well as to the Skycroft Outdoor 
Centre. Anticipated highlights include Cerulean Warbler, 
Golden-winged Warbler, Black-billed Cuckoo, Black Rat 
Snake, Map Turtle as well as rare ferns and butterflies. 

$25.00 includes busfare, trail fee at Skycroft and a barbeque 
supper at the Biology Station. Bring a lunch, binoculars and 
a bathing suit! Please support the Club by taking the bus. 

Saturday 

13 August 
7:00 a.m. 

SHOREBIRDS FOR BEGINNERS 

Leaden Bruce Di Labio 

Meet: Britannia Drive-In Theatre, 3090 Carling Ave. 

This half-day outing will provide novices in shorebird 
identification with an excellent opportunity to acquaint 
themselves with the characteristic field marks of immature 
and adult shorebirds. 

Sunday 

14 August 
1:00 p.m. 

MOSTLY DRAGONFLIES 

Leaden Raymond Hutchinson 

Meet: Neatby Building, front entrance, Central Experimental 
Farm, one block west of Irving Place - Maple Lane Dr. 
stoplight on Carling Ave. 

The main emphasis on the half-day outing will be on dragon 
flies but spiders and other insects will be identified as well. 
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Date and time 
to be decided 


Sunday 
4 September 
9 JO a.m. 


Saturday 
10 September 
9:00 a.m. 
to 

2:00 p.m. 


Sunday 
11 September 


VISIT TO THE INDIAN RIVER OBSERVATORY AT 
ALMONTE 

Leaders: Philip Martin and members of the Royal 
Astronomical Society of Canada. 

Meet: Neatby Building, front entrance, Central Experimental 
Farm, one block west of the Irving Place - Maple Lane Dr. 
stoplight on Carling Ave. 

Members of the Royal Astronomical Society of Canada will 
show Club members some celestial attractions readily seen 
on a clear autumn evening. 

Bring warm clothing and a hot beverage! Please register by 
mid- September (722-3050 after 10:00 a.m.). A map with 
directions will be supplied at the meeting place. Philip will 
advise registrants when the specific dale is established. 
Unfavourable weather close to the date may necessitate 
rescheduling. 

ASTERS AND GOLDENRODS 
Leaders: Ellaine Dickson and Catherine O’Keefe 
Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, N.E. corner of the parking 
lot, Richmond Rd. at Assaly Rd. 

Bring a snack for this half-day trip as well as any field guides 
that may help to solve the identification riddles posed by the 
various species of asters and goldenrods. 

WHAT’S UNDER MY HOUSE? 

Leaden Geof Burbidge 

Meet: Elmvale Shopping Centre, N.E. corner of parking lot 
St. Laurent Blvd. and Smyth Rd. 

Field trip to examine surficial (unconsolidated) deposits 
typical of the Ottawa area; discussion of their formation, 
relation to associated land forms, and the behaviour of the 
various sediments during earthquakes; introduction 
to“surficial” geology maps and a chance to pinpoint, on the 
map, the deposits immediately beneath the home of each 
participant. Bring a lunch and wear sturdy footwear. 

FOURTEENTH ANNUAL SEEDATHON 
Support the OFNC winter bird feeding operation by 
sponsoring a birder on the annual seedathon. Pledges may 
be sent to Seedathon, The Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club, 
Box 35069, Westgate P.O ., Ottawa, Ont., K1Z1A2. 
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Tuesday 
13 September 
8:00 p.m. 


Sunday 
18 September 
9:00 a.m. 
to 

4:00 p.m. 



Monday 
26 September 
8:00 a.m. 


OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 
MEMBERS’ SLIDE NIGHT 

Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe 
and McLeod Sts. 

Admission: At least one natural history slide or a 50 cent 
donation to the Alfred Bog Fund. 

An ideal occasion to share your favourite natural history 
slides and reminiscences of past trips, both local and further 
afield, with fellow Club members. Those bringing a single 
slide need not speak if they so choose. Those bringing up to 
the maximum of 15 slides should contact Rick Leavens 
(835-3336) to prearrange their presentation. 


ANNUAL PICNIC: BUS TRIP TO THE BAXTER 
CONSERVATION AREA 

Meet: Supreme Court Building, front entrance, Wellington 
at Kent St. 

Cost: $8.00 

(PLEASE REGISTER EARLY...see Registered Bus Trips 
at the beginning of COMING EVENTS for details). 

The Baxter Conservation Area is a 68 hectare natural area 
located south of Ottawa on the banks of the Rideau River. 
This tranquil haven for wildlife offers 5 kilometres of nature 
trails in a variety of forest habitats, Baxter Marsh and along 
river front shoreline. In addition, there is a special grove 
featuring 30 varieties of nut- and bean-bearing trees and 
shrubs planted by the Society of Ontario Nut Growers. 
Participants will be able to supplement their own picnic 
lunches with cheese, apples and cake provided by the Club 
for a nominal fee of $3.00 per person. Please support the 
Club by taking the bus rather than your own car. 
CHILDREN ARE VERY WELCOME. 


FALL MIGRATION WITH 

THE MONDAY BIRDING GROUP 

Meet' Entrance to Britannia Filtration Plant at east end of 

Cassels Street. 

Britannia, a natural gem in the heart of the city, attracts a 
wide range of fall migrants. Join the Monday Birding Group 
for a half-day outing along the Ottawa River. 
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Saturday 

1 October 

8:00 a.m. 

GULLS OF THE CORNWALL POWER DAM 

Leaden Bruce Di Labio 

Meet: Elmvale Shopping Centre, N.E. corner of parking lot, 

St. Laurent Blvd. at Smyth Rd. 

This will be a full-day outing to the American side of the 
Moses-Saunders Power Dam to observe various species of 
gulls in different stages of their development. Bring passport 
or other proof of citizenship or residency for entry into 

U.S.A. 

Sunday 

2 October 
9:00 a.m. 

to 

4:00 p.m. 

BUS EXCURSION: 

AUTUMN COLOURS IN GATINEAU PARK 

Leaders: Colin Gaskell and Ellaine Dickson 

Meet: Supreme Court Building, front entrance, Wellington at 

Kent St. 

Cost: $8.00 

(PLEASE REGISTER EARLY...see Registered Bus Trips 
at the beginning of COMING EVENTS for details). 

Gatineau Park, with its rugged blend of escarpment, rolling 
hardwood hills, coniferous forests, beaver ponds and 
glacially carved lakes, is traditionally ablaze with autumnal 
colours at this picturesque time of year. Our tour will visit 
several interesting locations within the Park affording ample 
opportunity to wander along different trails to observe signs 
of nature at this season. 

Tuesday 

11 October 
8:00 p.m. 

OFNC MONTLY MEETING 

A NATURALISTS GUIDE TO THE OTTAWA AREA 
Speaker: Dan Brunton 

Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe 
and McLeod Sts. 

The Ottawa area offers naturalists a wealth of biologically 
significant habitats harbouring an incredible diversity of 
plants and animals. Dan Brunton, a longtime Club member 
and natural environment consultant, will provide an 
illustrated overview of the intriguing natural components 
comprising the National Capital Region. Dan will be 
delighted to sign copies of his invaluable guide book Nature 
and Natural Areas in Canada’s Capital which will be 
available for sale. Dan gave a similar presentation at last 
year’s FON Conference, considered by many as the 
highlight of the weekend! Whether you are new to Ottawa 
or not, don’t miss this excellent opportunity to discover 
more about nature in our region. 
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Saturday FALL BIRDING ALONG THE OTTAWA RIVER 
22 October Leaden Tony Beck 

8:00 a.m. Meet: Britannia Drive-In Theatre, 3090 Carling Ave. 

Participants on this half-day outing will visit several spots 
along the Ottawa River to observe waterfowl and migrating 
birds. n 



A long Moodie Drive Bradley Ralph 
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What Are Property Rights (& Wrongs)? 

by Michael Ross Murphy 

According to Ontario’s 1992 Wetlands Policy, the 
Province is not bound to purchase wetlands identified 
as Provincially-Significant. And only the Ministry of 
Natural Resources, its agency, possesses the authority 
to identify Provincially-significant wetlands and their 
exact boundaries. Conservation strategies now being 
discussed for the Oak Ridges Moraine do not entail 
compensation. The City of Ottawa now has Official 
Plan policies for the identification of locally-significant 
Environmentally-Sensitive Areas (ESAs) and there is 
no provision in these policies for compensation for 
loss of development rights by landowners. 

Just what relevant constitutional rights exist that 
could be invoked by landowners opposing the applica¬ 
tion of such policies to their properties? Evidence of 
legal sensitivity to the balance between private and 
public rights can be found in the Domesday book but 
our notions concerning constitutional and property 
law can be traced to the influential seventeenth 
century English philosopher John Locke. He assessed 
the results of the English Civil Wars and the 
restoration of the monarchy on the English Common 
Law. He argued, based on Christian theology, that 
private citizens possessed the basic right to convey 
property of any kind (and incidentally moral instruc¬ 
tion of all kinds) through inheritance to the next 
generation. Although the law itself was far from clear 
on the matter his influence on our notions of the 
relevant principles doggedly persists. 

Indeed, Anglo-Ontario law has established principles 
of fair process and the "best and highest use" of land 
in matters of expropriation of private lands by the 
Crown, an action expected only for the common 
good. But in recent policy decisions, the province of 
Ontario clearly intends not to expropriate but to 
designate. The province’s argument, according to the 
Ministry of Municipal Affairs, is that such designation 
does not necessarily involve the alteration of current 
land uses or the transfer of title. 

According to the Canadian Environmental Law 
Association, it is well established in Canadian law that 


planning authorities may impose restrictions on a 
landowner’s ability to use or develop his or her 
property. Although the law provides for a certain 
bundle of private “property rights”, there are numer¬ 
ous common law and statutory limitations on these 
rights. Canadian courts have long recognized that land 
use regulation is not “expropriation” nor does it entitle 
the landowner to any form of “compensation”. The 
principle that emerges from the case law is that 
planning authorities may regulate or restrict land use 
or development without triggering the remedy of 
compensation for affected landowners, provided that 
such measures are undertaken in good faith for a 
proper planning purpose. In 1981, when the Constitu¬ 
tion was revised to incorporate the Charter of Rights 
and Freedoms, no guarantees of property rights were 
included despite strong lobbying efforts. 

In a 1983 OMB decision on the RMOC Conservation 
Lands policy, the Board determined that the Natural 
Environment Area designations contained in the 1974 
RMOC Official Plan constituted “sterilization” of 
development rights of the affected landowners. The 
decision amended the RMOC Official Plan to require 
RMOC Council to offer to purchase any lands they 
designate Natural Environment Area “at a reasonable 
price for a reasonable time”. The decision has been 
regarded as significant and precedent setting on the 
matter of compensation for lost development rights. 
However, the OMB is only quasi-judicial in nature and 
is not strictly bound to precedent where relevant 
policies of the day are clear. Some believe it is time to 
test the question of designation without compensation 
again at the OMB. Since the Province of Ontario 
seems prepared to tough it out on the matter of 
compensation, RMOC Council should be able to 
implement Ontario’s Wetland Policy in Ottawa-Carle- 
ton. But RMOC Council decided to defer debate on 
ROPA # 45 until next January and a new Council. A 
cowardly but pragmatic decision, since it’s election year 
for municipal councillors. They don’t believe this 
deferral will harm the wetlands in question since the 
OMNR (with reluctant support from naturalist 
groups) will protect provincially-significant wetlands 
before the Ontario Municipal Board. 
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City Hall Fights Urban Sprawl! 

by Michael Ross Murphy 

The City of Ottawa has adopted a policy to 
protect local areas of natural significance called 
Environmentally-Sensitive Areas (ESAs). 

Just how ESA planning might work within an 
urban Ontario context has already been explored. 
The Crombie Royal Commission on the Future of 
the Toronto Waterfront (1990) emphasized the 
need for restoration as well as conservation. The 
Kanter Commission (1990), explored strategies to 
protect environmental resources and urban open 
spaces. It produced a background paper called Land 
Stewardship Options: Greater Toronto Greenlands 
Strategy, by Ron Reid and Stewart Hilts. If you are 
particularly resourceful, try to get your hands on an 
obscure OMNR report bv John Rilev & Pat Mohr 
(ISBN 0-7778-2291-1) called “The Na'tural Heritage 
of Southern Ontario's Settled Landscapes: a 
Review of Conservation and Restoration Ecology 
for Land Use and Landscape Planning” (78 pp) or 
call me for a photocopy. 

On May 18th, the Ministry of Municipal Affairs 
released their plan to implement the Planning & 
Development Reform (Sewell) Commission recom¬ 
mendations. They have released Legislation, Poli¬ 
cies, Regulations, Guidelines and Implementation 
Measures. Content and emphasis have changed 
since the 1993 report entitled New Planning For 
Ontario but much of value has been retained, for 
example Natural Heritage System Planning. Final 
passage of Planning Act reform legislation is 
expected by spring. 

It’s all very well to be ahead of the rest of the 
province, by having a policy that says we want to 
conserve and protect certain lands, which are 
"Environmentally Sensitive". Just how do we 
manage them so they survive? What would happen 
if we just “leave them alone?” If we want to change 
things, w'hat constitutes “better” and how can we 
know our management regime is effective? And 
how natural can these areas remain surrounded by 
urban development? Who will resolve the conflicts 
that will arise with human uses of these areas? We 
may soon be discussing whether some of them 
should even be accessible (except by wildlife!). 

The ESA policy approach could be described as 
protecting the “right” areas so as to protect the 
highest quality of biodiversity. 

The City of Ottawa’s first challenge will be to 
defend the Carson Grove ESA designation at OMB 
Hearings beginning August 15th. Much will depend 
on the outcome of this first legal test of Ottawa’s 
ESA policy. They will have our support. 


The Short Story 

Britannia Conservation Area 

An ongoing stormwater management program for 
the Britannia area will soon begin its first construction 
phase along the NCC Bicycle Path east of Britannia 
Village. OFNC members and community groups have 
been participating in the project’s Public Advisory 
Committee. 

Leitrim Wetland 

Gloucester City Council has given conditional appro¬ 
val for the Tartan Homes subdivision in the Leitrim 
Wetland. There are about 44 different planning and 
engineering conditions that have to satisfy various 
municipal, provincial and federal agencies, but if these 
actually are accepted, the subdivision will be deemed 
to have been granted “final approval” to build a 
subdivision in Leitrim Wetland. 

Environmental Bill of Rights for Ontario 

Ontario finally has an Environmental Bill of Rights 
which is now being “phased in”, Ministry by Ministry. 
We are still waiting for provisions to bind the land use 
planning process to the EBR and the Environmental 
Assessment Act. We can choose to regard the delay 
as an opportunity to influence how it is implemented. 

An EBR Commissioner, Eva Ligeti, has been 
appointed and an Electronic Registry has been up and 
running since May, available “online” to anyone with a 
PC and a modem. They can read, copy and annotate 
documents including the Statements of Environmental 
Values drafted by three key Ontario environmental 
Ministries as part of the EBR implementation. All 
future policy development and major operational 
programs will be published using the computer hotline 
to supplement - not replace! - public access to the 
decisions which affect our lives. 
(EBR Modem number 1-800-667-9979) 

Tony’s Excellent Adventures 

Tony Beck is well known as an active club member, 
field trip leader and Chair of the OFNC Birds 
Committee. He is now working with Algonquin 
College, Ottawa Valley Field Trips and Wild Places 
Nature Excursions. Recently. Tony became Director 
of Eco Tours with Algonquin Travel at Elmvale 
Shopping Center. Several trips are planned including 
South East Arizona in April 1995 and Churchill, 
Manitoba in June 1995. Tony’s first adventure leaves 
for Grand Manan Island. New Brunswick this August 
24th. You can reach Tony by writing to him at 2083 
Magladry Rd./ RR3 Navan ON K4B 1J1 or call him at 
(613) 835-4455. 







